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respect him for his courage. But his standpoint was that
of one who " did not care whether slavery was voted down
or voted up/5 It represented no high principle; the only
right he contended for was the right of the people to decide
for themselves whether they would have a particular
banking system, or none at all; a Maine liquor law; or a
railroad running this way or that way; and finally
whether they would have a slave code or not. Great
speeches are not kindled with such short stubble.

One thing hinted at in this speech was that Buchanan
had been so frightened by the revolt in the party against
the Lecompton Constitution that he had taken steps to
have the pro-slavery clause rejected at the coming elec-
tion, by the very people who had framed it. "I think I
have seen enough in the last three days," he said, "to
make it certain that it will be returned out, no matter how
the vote may stand." In a later debate, February 4,
Douglas said:

I made my objection [against the Lecompton Constitution]
at a time when the President of the United States told all his
friends that he was perfectly sure the pro-slavery clause would
be voted down. I did it at a time when all or nearly all the
Senators on this floor supposed the pro-slavery clause would be
stricken out. I assumed in my speech that it was to be returned
out, and that the constitution was to come here with that article
rejected.1

If Buchanan had that intention he was not able to carry
it into effect.

Douglas at this time contemplated an alliance with the
[Republicans. His state of mind is pictured in a letter
written by Henry Wilson to Rev. Theodore Parker, dated
Washington, February 28,1858, of which the following is
an extract:2

1  Cong. Globe, 85th Cong., 1st Seas., p. 571.

2  Lincoln and Herndon, by Joseph Fort Newton, p. 148.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